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such a people can not be conquered, for war and blockade would only drive 
them back to more primitive conditions and restore the old independence 
of foreign and even domestic markets." Although, perhaps, most people 
would not quite agree with the cry that the old times were the best, yet 
as one reads Dr. Hall's descriptions of all the possibilities of those strenu- 
ous times and realizes the limitations under which the majority of city 
children of to-day labor, one must echo afresh the cry that is being heard 
on every side for more that is vital, living, and real in the education of 
the children of our public schools. 

To have such a series of articles published in book form, instead of 
scattered through various periodicals, will be a boon to many a teacher 
and educator. One is tempted to wonder what the principle of selection 
was which governed the compiling of the book, and, perhaps, to wish for 
a little unity of material in such a book; but as Dr. Hall in his preface 
acknowledges this lack and promises better things of others which may 
follow, we can afford to rest content. 

Naomi Norsworthy. 

Teachers College, Columbia University. 

An Outline of the Idealistic Construction of Experience. J. B. Baiixie. 

London: Macmillan & Co. 1906. Pp. 344. 

The book divides itself into two parts. The first portion is an enuncia- 
tion of the view-point of the writer and lays down the principles govern- 
ing the book as a whole. The second part, which begins with Chapter 
V., is a statement of experience according to the general plan contended 
for in the first four chapters of the book. The first portion of the book 
is unquestionably the more important of the two, for if the contentions 
of these earlier chapters are admitted, the remaining chapters, so far 
as their general scheme is concerned, follow quite readily. In other 
words, the author (Professor Baillie) first constructs and defends his 
main principles and position; and then, having done this, the applica- 
tion of the same, or the fitting of the different kinds of experience 
together in accordance with the theory previously set up, becomes a 
comparatively easy task as a whole although attended with difficulties in 
certain instances. Of the first division of the book mentioned above, 
Chapter I. (introduction) is the most important and the most difficult to 
understand of the first four chapters. This introduction, so called, is 
in fact the crucial chapter of the entire work, and if the main conten- 
tions of this part of the book are admitted as substantiated, the criticism 
that may be directed against the rest of the book is more of the nature 
of detail criticism than otherwise. 

That Professor Baillie's line of thought is Hegelian will hardly be 
denied, yet this is, perhaps, all that can, in fairness, be said of the rela- 
tion of this book to the philosophy of Hegel. There is an undoubted 
Hegelian trend of thought found herein, which is, perhaps, to be expected 
from one who is the author of "Hegel's Logic." However, "Idealistic 
Construction of Experience" is not a rehash of Hegel by any means 
and does not approach as closely to Hegel in many particulars as has 
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been suggested. Professor Baillie may be the most " orthodox " of 
present-day Hegelian writers, as stated by Professor Hoernle, but, be that 
as it may, Professor Baillie is not Hegel by any means. Did the time 
permit, I would like to point out certain differences between Professor 
Baillie's idealism as enunciated in this book in question and Hegel's 
idealistic philosophy. It may be mentioned in passing that it would seem 
hardly fair for some critics of Professor Baillie to say, on the one hand, 
that it would be better after all, instead of trying to Hegelianize a new 
idealism, to return squarely to Hegel, and, on the other hand, to say 
that Professor Baillie has taken no notice of the philosophical work that 
has been done since 1806. 

The endeavor that is made in this book to do justice to pragmatism 
and idealism alike is a commendable one and shows a philosophic rather 
than a partisan spirit. The question is whether the author has actually 
succeeded in doing this or not. For those who are not pragmatists the 
question especially arises whether Professor Baillie has not sacrificed 
more of idealism than of pragmatism in this attempted union of elements 
of each. This remark applies more particularly to his discussion of these 
two philosophical movements in the first part of the book than his actual 
systematic construction of experience later on. The attempt that is 
made in the above regard is by finding some element common to both 
individual and universal experience — which last is, according to the 
author, also individualistic in a way, i. e., it falls within individual ex- 
perience and we part with universal experience per se. This common 
feature is purposiveness. This last, then, is of marked importance, it 
would seem, for Professor Baillie's construction of experience, and yet 
the surprising thing is that it has received so little attention at his hand. 
Moreover, the way or reason for the statement as regards the alleged fact 
that purposiveness is the means whereby the union and destination of 
the individual and universal elements in experience are to be made, is 
not made plain. The writer makes the unqualified statement that this is 
so, and leaves us largely in doubt as to whether we should accept this 
as true or not. Again after a brief mention of purposiveness here, it 
apparently drops out of sight, as I do not recall any further mention of 
it. This may be accounted for inasmuch as " purposiveness " only serves 
a purpose with the writer, albeit an important one, so far as the principle 
deduced from the use here made of purposiveness is concerned. The 
purposiveness in the various phases of the individual life is to establish 
consciously the sense of unity in the individual experience. It seems 
strange that Professor Baillie should have left the reader in any doubt 
as to why this unification of experience is of such importance — " the one 
supreme fact." In the absence of any detailed presentation of a question 
of such moment, it must appear as if this position on the part of Pro- 
fessor Baillie is an assumption. This " unity of experience " is the crux 
of the entire book. Thus it would seem as if particular pains should 
have been made to elucidate and ground this vital point of the entire 
book. "Value," "validity," and "significance" have meaning, he says, 
just in reference to this one point. Here Professor Baillie becomes some- 
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what enamoured of the pragmatist's doctrine. The test of value is that 
a theory has "worked out," viz., has contributed to the securing of the 
desired unity, which is that which is always aimed at in experience, he de- 
clares. It is true that the author accords an objective validity to this 
unity, but this so-called " objective " gives one the after-taste that it is 
just about as subjective as objective. 

It would seem as if the author's treatment of universal experience, 
although not really inconsistent, would at times give an impression which 
might be misleading. We are told that the reality of universal experi- 
ence per se must be abandoned, and yet he says that " the process of 
history is the way in which it [universal experience] appears." Its ap- 
pearance in the course of historical experience is obviously not the experi- 
ence of the mere individuals composing the historic groups, which last 
would be their combined experience, not its experience, which must, from 
a statement like the above, be considered as something apart from the 
aggregation of separate experiences. If it has an experience of its own, 
even though this finds manifestation or realization in the historic experi- 
ences of individuals, yet, after all, this is not identical with the indi- 
vidual experiences, but is something apart from them, hence it has a 
reality of its own ; and this last point should not be obscured by the more 
extended denial of the reality of " universal experience per se " (as the 
author so frequently says) which Professor Baillie carefully points out. 
His position here might be characterized as the Aristotelian rather than 
the Platonic. 

Conception and judgment receive scant respect at the hands of Pro- 
fessor Baillie. These are " devices for saving time," yet find their justi- 
fication for existence or use in that they are aids to the unification of 
experience, which last is, first and always, the criterion, or point in rela- 
tion to which, all else is to receive its orientation. Conceptions are 
consciously selected to reach the sought unity. If they accomplish this 
result, they are true; if not, untrue. The end of knowledge is presenta- 
tional unity. I can not but feel that Professor Baillie's estimate of 
knowledge is an inadequate one. It is pragmatic, and yet smacks of 
Kantianism. 

There is developed in Chapter IV. a point which is of importance as 
regards the general method pursued by the writer in the construction of 
experienca According to Professor Baillie, experience is explained and 
rationalized if the connection of its different phases is shown. To 
state the connectedness of experience is to indicate its necessity and 
rational character. Each part is to be assigned its appropriate place in 
the scheme of the whole, and if this can be done, the writer maintains, 
that experience will thus be self -explaining. This is an attempt to give 
a logical, schematic character to experience, which plan is worthy of 
careful thought. The question is whether this will " work out," and 
hence, to use an earlier criterion of the author, have validity. Professor 
Baillie apparently anticipates a criticism that might be brought here ; and 
this criticism is, how are we to know that any particular connection or 
arrangement of the moments of experience is, after all, the correctly 
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connected order? Might not some one else challenge our arrangement, 
which we may make in all confidence, and find adherents to his new plan 
of experience? The statement that the method whereby this scheme of 
experience is a combination of both subjective and objective elements, 
would seem to arouse the anticipation that perhaps a true and unassailable 
connection is to be given. It is to be an " absolute " connection. After 
all that Professor Baillie has to say upon the subject of the connection 
of experience, he virtually introduced nothing new here. He returns to 
what has been already emphasized, viz., unity of experience. This last 
is something of great import for the entire book. This same fourth 
chapter deals to quite an extent with the thought that experience is self- 
explaining, that the explanation of experience is to be found within 
experience itself, etc. This seems almost a truism when the term ex- 
perience is used in the broadest sense, as it is so used by Professor 
Baillie. As used by him, everything known, felt, etc., comes within ex- 
perience, and, of course, there is nothing for us that is without experience ; 
hence the explanation and connection or anything else pertaining to ex- 
perience is within the breastwork of experience. However, this chapter 
in question will well repay careful reading, and it is on the whole a 
forceful incentive to meditation along the lines which it takes. 

Despite its undoubted faults, this book is, on the whole, worthy of 
serious consideration in these days of somewhat superficial philosophical 
thinking. 

Edward Elliott Richardson. 
George Washington Univebsitt. 
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